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any exaped, by taking refuge in a neighboring vil- | reader wonders how they were restrained, much | living and enduring, as seeing “ Him who is in- 
se lage, r from ase yen a net chief | more would I, unless I believed that the same | visible.” 
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s lat- to wound us, not a club prevail to strike us, not | ate into two, one portion returning to the vil-| with her Lord. In this house she also kept a 
giom a spear leave the hand in which it was held | lage and another pressing inland. With what | number of her valuables, and other rooms were 
ao vibrating to be thrown, not an arrow leave the | gratitude did I recognize the Invisible One who] used by her brother to store certain of his 
a bow, or a killing-stone the fingers, without the | brought their counsels to confusion.” goods. Friends often remonstrated with her, 
permission of Jesus Christ, whose is all power| My enemies seldom slackened their hateful| and said that surely she would be murdered 
Jews inheaven and on earth. He rules all nature, | designs against my life, however calmed or baf- | some night, and her brother ordered the rope of 
alimate and inanimate, and restrains even the | fled for the moment. -On one occasion, when | the mill to be connected with her bedroom in 
savage of the South Seas.’ In that awful hour | natives in large numbers were assembled at my | case of danger. Her only reply to these remarks 
Isaw his own words, as if carved in letters of | house, a man furiously rushed on me with his| was this: “ He that dwelleth in the secret place 
be . upon the clouds of heaven: ‘Seek, and ye| axe; but a Kaserumini chief snatched a spade | of the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
Lone shall find. Whatsoever ye shall ask in my | with which I had been working, and dexterously | of the Almighty;” and “There shall no evil 
bame, that will I do, that the Father may be | defended me from instant death. Life in such | befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh 
glorified in the Son.’ I could understand how | circumstances led me to cling very near to the| thy dwelling. For He shall give his angels 
Pa. Stephen and John saw the glorified Saviour as| Lord Jesus; I knew not, for one brief hour, charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
a they gazed up through suffering and persecution | when or how attack might be made; and yet,| One night she retired to rest as usual, and, 
tothe Heavenly Throne! Yet I never could | with my trembling hand clasped in the hand | after committing herself to God, fell asleep: 
uy that on such occasions I was entirely with-| once nailed on Calvary and now swaying the | Then God spoke to her in a vision of the night. 
, Pa out fear, Nay, I have felt my reason reeling, | sceptre of the universe, calmness and peace and | She often assured us that a voice said distinctly 
Pa my sight coming and going, and my knees smi- | resignation abode in my soul. to her, “ My child, rise and go to the window.” 
’ ling together, when thus brought close to a vio- Next day, a wild chief followed me about for | Instantly she awoke, and getting out of bed 
‘incipal nt death, but mostly under the solemn thought | four hours with his loaded musket, and, though | went to the window and drew aside the blind. 
locality Of being ushered into eternity and appearing | often directed towards me, God restrained his |The moon was shining brightly, and there in 
acher ore God. Still, 1 was never left without|hand. I spoke kindly to him, and attended to | the moonlight, right under her window, stood a 
all —s that promise in all its consoling and | my work as if he had not been there, fully per- | man of villainous countenance, gazing up into 
L208. Pporting power coming up through the dark- | suaded that my God had placed me there, and | her window. Their eyes met, and for a minute 
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this man meant no good—what should she do? 
No house was within half a mile. At hand lay 
the bell-rope. Should she pull it? Then her 
favorite text came, “ He shall give his angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
Releasing the blind, she stood for a moment, 
and then turned to God with this prayer, “ Lord, 
thy child trusts thee alone—give me rest, O 
Lord.” With this she re-entered her bed, and 
instantly fell asleep. Upon hearing this story, 
her friends demanded that she should leave the 
mill-house, and to meet their wishes she com- 
plied. The very night she left, the mill was 
robbed. But the most singular thing was that, 
while the robbers ransacked the house and burst 
open doors and rifled locks, not one article of 
hers was touched. Two umbrellas had been left 
together—a new silk one belonging to her, and 
a shabby one belonging to her brother—the 
shabby one was missing, while the new one lay 
untouched. 

Soon afterwards the robbers were apprehended 
and transported. A few years later her brother 
was in Australia, when a man stopped him iti a 
large factory and said: 

“Are you not Mr. C——, of M——?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then I have a confession to make to you. 
I was transported here for the robbery of your 
mill, and one thing in connection with it is on 
my mind, and I must relieve myself by telling 
you of it. I had prepared to rob the will for 
some time before I succeeded, and one night 
I went there with the full intention of murder- 
ing your sister, and afterwards spoiling the place; 
but as I stood in the moonlight gazing up into 
her window I was startled to see the blind move, 
and to see her face gazing into mine. For a 
moment or two I could not move, and when I 
recovered from my astonishment I was com- 
pelled to go away without effecting my pur- 
pose.” 

The man then asked for forgiveness. 

Many persons will say this is a singular story 
and exceptional. Perhaps so; but God would 
do more for us if we would allow Him. 

J. W. 

Dest (National)—mortgaging the property 
of our posterity, that we may be better enabled 
to destroy our contemporaries. It may be ques- 
tionable, whether any community has a moral 
right to discount the future, for the purpose of 
tormenting or corrupting the present; to exhaust 
the resources of many ages, that it may render 
the pugnacity and ambition of its own more ex- 
tensively mischievous. Is there no limit to this 
right, or, rather, wrong; no check, but the fright- 
ful one of a national bankruptcy? If Parlia- 
ment, for instance, for the purpose of raising a 
large loan, were to sell all our unborn children 
into slavery, would our offspring be legally 
bound to submit to bondage. To a certain ex- 
tent, the latter includes the former; for the 
person is often fettered where the purse is crip- 
pled and straitened. 

Well is it that these questions should be dis- 
cussed, for the universal discontinuance of the 
funding system would be an incalculable bles- 
sing to the world, by cutting the sinews of war. 
While it lasts, however, let its engagements be 
sacredly observed. 

The injurious persons who maintain that the 
weight of our debt gives solidity to our political 
institutions, and that its increase only adds to 
our security, remind one of the sapient Justice, 
who, finding the ice begin to crack, as he was 
crossing the frozen Thames, cried out to his 


servant, “ John, there seems to be some danger 
here ; so, for our mutual safety, do prythee help 
me over on your back.” 


Icebergs. 
(Concluded from page 357.) 

Ensign Hugh Rodman, of the United States 
Navy, who went to Newfoundland a few months 
ago for the Hydrographic Bureau, explains 
many interesting things about glaciersand bergs, 
in a report he has just made on “Ice and Ice 
Movements in the North Atlantic Ocean.” He 
says: “Once the glacier extends into deep water, 
pieces are broken off by their ana aided 
possibly by the currents and the brittleness of 
the ice. This process is called calving. The 
size of the pieces set adrift varies greatly, but 
a berg from 60 to 100 feet to the top of its walls, 
whose spires or pinnacles may reach from 200 
to 250 feet in height, and from 300 to 500 yards 
in length, is considered an average sized berg in 
the Arctic. These measurements apply to the 
part above the water, which is about one-eighth 
or one-ninth of the whole mass. Many authors 
give the depth under water as being from eight 
to nine times the height above: this is incorrect, 
and measurements above and below water should 
be referred to mass and not to height. It is 
even possible to have a berg as high out of 
water as it is deep below the surface, for if we 
imagine a large, solid lump, of any regular 
shape, which has a very small, sharp, high pin- 
nacle in the centre, the height above water can 
easily be equal to the depth below. An authentic 
case on record is that of a berg grounded in the 
Strait of Belle Isle in sixteen fathoms of water, 
that had a thin spire about one hundred feet in 
height.” 

INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS. 

Observations made on a typical Greenland 
glacier shows that its breadth was 18,400 feet, 
depth 940 feet, and advance per day 47 feet 
during the summer season. This would give 
about 200,000,000 cubic feet a year as the pro- 
duct of an average sized ice fjord, which, allow- 
ing five pounds a day to each person in the 
United States, would last over one hundred 
years. This particular glacier, it will be seen, 
is very much larger than the great Muir Glacier, 
of Alaska, whose annual output is some 51,100,- 
000 cubic feet a year. 

Each glacier in Greenland, so far as any esti- 
mate has been made, gives birth each year to 
from 10 to 100 icebergs. When these bergs 
are plunged into the Arctic Sea, they are picked 
up by the Arctic current and begin their journey 
to the North Atlantic. But there are thousands 
of them afloat; they crowd and rub against 
each other, and frequently they break into 
smaller masses. Many go aground in the Arctic 
basin, others get to the shores of Labrador, where 
from one end to the other they continually 
ground and float. Some disappear there, while 
others get safely past and reach the Grand 
Banks. * * If bergs assoon as they are born, 
at once moved to the south and met with no 
obstructions, their journey of about 1200 to 
1500 miles would occupy from four to five 
months. This is on the supposition that the 
Arctic current sweeps along ten miles a day, 


‘which is perhaps really less than its actual 


progress. 

If bergs were liberated principally in July 
and August, they should reach trans-Atlantic 
routes in December and January ; but this is a 
rare exception. Bergs are generally most plen- 
tiful in the late spring and the late summer 
months off the banks of Newfoundland. When 


they are first set free on the west Greenland 
shore, they take some months to find their wa 
out of Davis Strait. And yet once ina wan 
while a single berg will at once drift into the 
southerly current, and move unobstructed unti] 
it is devoured in the Gulf Stream. The differ. 
ence in time of two bergs teaching a low lati. 
tude, which were set adrift on the same 
may be from one to two years. 

Besides the counter currents and the influence 
of some of the shore lines, field ice also presents 
an obstruction to the passage of bergs. A close 
season in the Arctic may prevent their escape 
very largely, though because icebergs extend 
deep into the water, they act as ice ploughs and 
aid materially in breaking up the vast fields 
which so often shut up the Arctic basin. Be 
are blown by the wind more than they are 
moved by ocean currents, and will often be no. 
ticed forcing their way through immense fields 
of icesand going directly to windward. Advap. 
tage of this is taken by vessels in ice fields 
which often moor to bergs and are towed for 
miles through heavy ice, through which they 
could not otherwise make any headway. This 
is accomplished by sinking an ice anchor into 
them and using a strong tow line, and as the 
berg advances open water is left to the leeward, 
while the loose ice float past on both sides, 


day, 


BRITTLENESS OF THE ICE, 


Ensign Rodman says that the ice in bergs is 
especially brittle. “A blow of an axe will at 
times split them,” he writes, “ and the report of 
a gun, by concussion, will accomplish the same 
end. They are more apt to break up in warm 
weather than in cold, and whalers and sealers 
note this before landing on them when an anchor 
is to be planted or fresh water to be obtained. 
On the coast of Labrador, in July and August, 
when it is packed with bergs, the noise of rup- 
ture is often deafening, and those experienced 
in ice give them a wide berth. When they are 
frozen the temperature is very low, so that when 
their surface is exposed to a thawing tempera- 
ture the tension of the exterior and interior is 
very different, making them not unlike a Prince 
Rupert’s drop. Then, too, during the day, water 
made by melting finds its way into the crevices, 
freezes and hence expands, and, acting like a 
wedge, forces the berg into fragments. Much 
of the ice encountered at sea is discolored, and 
often full of dirt and gravel, while not infre 
quently stones are found imbedded init, 

Along the shores of Labrador, where there is 
a large rise and fall in the tide, ice is brought 
into contact with the bottom, and mud and sew 
weed are frozen in with it, while at times land 
slides precipitate large quantities of dirt and 
stones on its surface. As the ice leaves the 
coast and comes to the southward, it bring 
these burdens with it, which are deposited 
the ocean bottom when the ice melts. As this 
melting occurs to a great extent over the Grand 
Banks, it would seem that the deposit from the 
field ice would be greater than that from bergs 
It is hard to understand why bergs should have 
foreign substances frozen into them, as they at 
formed from snow deposited on the frozen sut 
faces in the interior of Greenland, and hence 
their thickness is added to from their upp 
surface. It is possible that in their journey 
south in the Arctic current they accumulaie 
more or less foreign matter by having it grow 
into their bottoms; but this does not seem p 
ble, as it is hard to force gravel into ice 
give it a permanent hold, while mud accum 
in this way would soon be washed out. Thet 
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joo, the largest bergs find their way round the 
of the Banks, and do not cross, on account 
of their draught, for only an average sized berg 
erosses the Banks.” 
Of course to see icebergs in their greatest 
ry one must go to the far north, to the very 
country where they are grown. Arctic ice is 
frozen and refrozen for years, and finally be- 
comes very hard, while the color of the old ice 
is often of a bluish tint or of the clearest white. 
Asto the shapes of bergs, Ensign Rodman says 
they assume the greatest variety, from those ap- 
proximating to some regular geometric figure to 
others crowned with spires, domes, minarets and 
peaks, while others are pierced by deep inden- 
tations or caves. “Small cataracts precipitate 
themselves from the large bergs,” reports the 
Hydrographic Bureau observer, while from many 
icicles hang in clusters from every projecting 
ledge. They frequently have outlaying spurs 
under water, which are as dangerous ’s any 
other sunken reefs. For this reason it is ad- 
visable fur vessels to give them a wide berth, 
for there are a number of cases on record where 
vessels were seriously damaged by striking when 
apparently clear of the berg. Among these is 
that of the British steamship Nessmore, which 
ran into a berg in latitude 41° 50’ N., longitude 
52° W., and stove in her bows. On docking 
her a long score was found extending from 
abreast her fore rigging all of the way aft, just 
above her keel. Four frames were broken, and 
the plates were almost cut through. The ship 
evidently struck a projecting spur after her helm 
had been put over, as there was clear water 
between her and the berg after the first col- 
lision.”"—N. Y. Sun. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Footprints That Help. 


“Footprints that perhaps another, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


My saintly grandmother was born among the 
Friends, but moving away early in life she mar- 
ried outside of the Society and never afterwards 
lived within the radius of a Quaker community. 
She retained an attachment for the peculiar 
people, and unquestionably her life was lastingly 
and beautifully engraven with impressions re- 
ceived from them in childhood and deepening 
with her years. I used often to see in her hands 
abook with mottled cover and saffron leaves, 
written over a hundred years before, prefaced 
by testimonies from Friends of Ireland and the 
Monthly Meeting of Providence, R. I., and 
probably printed in Dublin. When grand- 
mother died, this little volume—dear because 
the had loved it, precious because it had been 
worn by her faithful fingers and lingered over 
by her gentle eyes—came into my hands and 
found a place among my other books. It was 
a dingily-dressed companion to Shakespeare and 
Emerson, trapped out in green and gold, and 
nobody thought it worth more than a passing 
and indifferent notice from one year’s end to 
another, But it came to pass in the Lord’s wise 
leading that I, who have never sat in a Friend’s 
Meeting nor seen a Quaker garb, yet hungering 
for simpler bread and thirsting for purer waters 
than I had discovered along the beaten paths of 
literature, took down the tarnished Journal of 
Job Scott, and found much food therein. I 
have selected scatteringly from its contents for 
the possible benefit of those who are unacquaint- 
— this sturdy Quaker author of a century 

0, 
“There is nothing in this world worth being 


enjoyed outside of the Divine will. * * * Our 
help is only in God; but then it is near us, it is 
in us—a force superior to all possible opposition 
—a force that never was nor can be foiled. * * 
I do not believe a man can go aside and sit 
down alone, merely to see what the consequence 
of sitting in silence will be, without a real hun- 
ger and heart-felt travail; and therein be fa- 
vored with the flowings of the holy oil. 

Men muffle and blind their own understand- 
ings by running into abstruse and metaphysical 
inquiries, wheretm they are scarce ever the bet- 
ter satisfied. * * * Violence being done to clear 
conviction in the mind, death takes place, as on 
Adam in the day he ate forbidden fruit. * * * 
Let none dispute the ground with Omnipotence, 
nor confer with flesh and blood; lest therein 
despising the day of small things they fall little 
by little. * * * The way remains, as ever of 
old, a narrow way, a way of self-denial. 

A plain decent dress, a plain house, furniture 
and fare, well become the humble follower of 
the humble Saviour; plainness and simplicity 
of language will best adorn a real Christian. 
* * * A little straining beyond our circum- 
stances may embarrass us through life, keep us 
upon the toil and discompose our minds. * * * 
O thou traveller Zionward! flee, flee for thy 
life from all these allurements; take God for 
thy portion and his holy law for thy limitation. 
Be content with what is convenient for thee. 
* * * Oh, with what ardency of desire did my 
prayers ascend before Him, that He would re- 
buke the proud Luciferian spirit and appoint 
my dwelling in the low valley where the grass 
is green, and fragrant flowers give forth a pleas- 
ant smell.” 


It was while dwelling in that valley he 
wrote : ; 


“ A thankful heart I feel, 
In peace my mind is staid ; 
Balsamic ointments heal 
The wounds by sorrow made. 


“Though outward war and strife 
Prevail from sea to sea, 
I’ve peace in inward life 
And that sufficeth me.” 


In an exegetical vein, he writes: 
“The natural man not only does not but can- 


not know. * * * When the disciples asked | 


why He spake in parables, He informed them 
it was because it was given to them but not to 
others to know these things. It was not given 
to them to the exclusion of any in the same 
state of inward seeking, docility and child-like 
simplicity. God’s design then was and ever 
will be to hide these things from all such as are 
striving to know them by their own mere nat- 
ural powers. * * * Thousands pass the time of 
their sojourning here below, hoodwinked and 
muffled up in darkness, under the baleful influ- 
ence of this kind of theological knowledge or 
speculation, falsely called divinity. But in the 
midst of all this learned ignorance and acquired 
blindness which overruns the nations, the God 
of grace is not wanting in the extension of his 
own immediate rays upon the minds of men. 
* * * When things open in the light, give up 
to the heavenly vision. The path, though nar- 
row, may yet be travelled in. It is a way where- 
in. all true wayfaring men, though fools, may 
walk and not err; but then, they must carefully 
attend to the light, * * * never once beginning 
to think of taking less heed to it, or that now, 
after much experience, they can do pretty well 
with less clearness and less bright shining than 
heretofore. For alas, this is a mistake and a 
dangerous delusion, and he that continues to 


give way to it will soon walk in darkness, * * * 
But thou whose eye is kept carefully single and 
attentive to the dight, shall witness thy whole 
body to be full of light, and shall journey for- 
ward safely, until thou arrivest at that city that 
needs not the light of the sun nor the moon, 
for the Lord God doth lighten it and the Lamb 
is the light thereof.” 

He has much sound matter in behalf of the 
children, in the line of the following : 

‘“T have been renewedly confirmed in the 
great advantages to families and even to small 
children, that result from sitting down in solemn 
silence and therein waiting upon God. I have 
seen children much broken and tendered in such 
seasons, so that, even when there had not been 
a word spoleen, the tears have rolled down their 
cheeks and their looks have been evidently ex- 
pressive of heart-felt sensations. The practice 
also teaches them silence and subjection; it 
curbs their wills and habituates them to re- 
straint and a patient waiting for the parents’ 
permission to engage in their little diversions.” 

He whosaid: ‘The savor of life is still fresh 
within me,” and when dying declared: “My 
soul seems deeply anchored in God,” has left on 
the record of his life these two brief, self-aban- 
doning prayers: 

“Lord God Almighty, carry on thy great 
work in my soul, bow every exalted imagina- 
tion, and lay all that is not of thine own imme- 
diate begettings in me level.with the dust, that 
I may altogether and at all times hate my own 
life with perfect hatred.” 

“QO Lord, hold me fast forever—keep my soul 
alive to the end—make of mé and do with me 
what and as thou pleasest—I am thine. This 
is my rejoicing. I wish ever to remain thine; 
and if ever my own will, my own corrupt incli- 
nations presume to rend me from thee, O my 
gracious Father, be thou pleased to interpose 
and to lift up a standard against all that may 
rise up against me for evil.” 

In closing the volume there come to my mind 
the words of Lowell, that may well point to this 
ancient apostle Job: 

“Tt may be glorious to write 

Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 


High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 


“ But better far it is to speak 
One simple word * * * 
* * *® one earnest word or line 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith * * * in the untutored 


heart.” 
F. B. D. 


A oe 


DissENTER—One who refuses the communion 
of the English Church, under the fantastical 
notion that Christianity may exist without a 
state religion, an enormously endowed priestly 
nobility, wealthy spiritual sinecures, pluralities 
and non-residence, overpaid drones, hunger- 
pinched workers, and all the other advantages 
that so happily characterize our established 
Church. Really these non-conformists are the 
most unreasonable people upon earth! Who 
but a captious puritan would, for such trifling 
objections as these, undertake the burthen of 
supporting two churches, shut himself out from 
all the tempting flesh-pots of Egypt, from bene- 
fices, dignities, rich revenues, college education, 
professorships, and the innumerable fat things, 
that may be scrambled for within the golden 
pale of episcopacy? For such a perverse self- 
denial there is but one way of accounting; the 
man’ who practices it must be neither more nor 
less than—conscientious!— The Tin Trumpet. 
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THE FRIEND. 


LL  , 


Hea ee Ke, 


SELECTED. 
PREFERENCES AND TREASURES. 


I’d rather drink cold water from the brook 
Than quaff excitement from a golden chalice; 

I’d rather sleep on straw in the shepherd’s hut 
Than lie awake and restless in a palace. 


I’d rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure, 
Than feed without the zest of appetite 

Off gorgeous plate, mid unavailing treasure. 


I’d rather have one true, unfailing friend 
Than fifty parasites to crave my bounty, 

And one poor lass who loved me for myself 
Than one without a heart who owned a county. 


Nature is kind if our desire is pure. 

And strews rich blessings everywhere around us; 
While fortune, if we pant in her pursuit, 

Too often grants her favors to confound us. 


Fresh air and sunshine, flowers and health and love, 

These are endowments if we learn to prize them; 
The wise man’s treasures, better worth than gold. 

And none but fools and wicked men despise them. 
—Chambers's Journal. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
TO J. BE. R. AND S. M. 


Speed ye, our brothers, in all your devotion 
To the cause of your God in the isles of the ocean, 
Warmly we glow with a heartfelt emotion, 
As thus on our thresholds we bid you adieu ; 
Speed in the work that your Master has given, 
In the power of his might be the gospel sword driven, 
From many sad hearts be the sin-fetters riven, 
Through messages borne o’er the waters by you. 


Not now is the pathway encompassed with danger, 
As when the brave “ Freeling,” a storm-beaten stranger 
From island to island became a sea ranger 
To bear unto fhousands the Light of his Word. 
More open and trodden the highway before you, 
No longer unknown is the nation that bore you, 
The fields with the whiteness of harvest implore you 
To gather their sheaves for your crucified Lord. 


His ways are in secret: his promises spoken 
Through prophets aforetime, are sure and unbroken, 
We cherish your call as a beautiful token 

His work shall “ revive in the midst of the years.” 
The Power that on Sinai’s mountain descended— 
In flamings of fire upon Carmel attended, 
Has never been shortened, will never be ended, 

But guide thro’ the roll of eternity’s spheres. 


He goeth before, and the soil is preparing 

To treasure and nurture the seed you are bearing— 

With some the same household of faith you are sharing, 
Whose hope in your coming is earnest and strong. 

Refreshed be the seasons of waiting and learning— 

Strengthened the souls that are fainting and yearning, 

With burdens laid down, may your joy in returning 
Be as the gladness of Miriam’s song. 


Go—may the Infinite Presence attend you— 
By land and by sea cause a host to befriend you— 
From trouble and trial his armor defend you, 
And bring you again to the haven of home. 
Only in prayer, our spirits, outreaching, 
Can lift unto Heaven their silent beseeching, 
That He who has gifted and blessed with his teaching 
Will crown in the end when your labor is done. 


a 


“T stood on the beach looking off up the sea, 
and there was a strong wind blowing, and I 
noticed some of the vessels were going that way 
and other vessels were going another way. I 
said to myself: ‘ How is it that the same wind 
blows one vessel in one direction, and the other 
in another direction?’ I found out by looking 
that it was the different way they had the sails 
set. And so does trouble come to this world. 
Some men it drives into the harbor of heaven, 
and other men it drives on the rocks. It de- 
pends upon the way you have your sails set. 


All the Atlantic and Pacific oceans of surging 


sorrow cannot sink a soul that has usked for 
God’s pilotage.”— Talmage. 








For “THE FRIEND.” , 
William Ridgway. 
(Concluded from page 355.) 

Soon he was to be aided again by instrumental 
means, in the holy resolves that this last afflic- 
tion had afresh created. Deborah Darby and 
Rebecca Young, two ministers in the Society of 
Friends, were then in America. They had just 
been in New York, where their powerful preach- 
ing had, among others, awakened the youthful 
Stephen Grellet. He had been set on the heav- 
enward path largely through their messages of 
warning and love. Had their toil for their 
Master’s sake been rewarded by no other con- 
verts than the ardent and saintly Grellet, they 
would not have visited America in vain. But 
their work of love was soon directed to strength- 
en another young man, and help start him per- 
manently on a life of devotion and active service 
for his oft-times forgiving Lord. Wm. Ridgway 
speaks thus of this occasion: 

“A bout this time Deborah Darby and Rebecca 
Young, two ministering Friends from England, 
were visiting the meetings around about Moores- 
town; and, thinking they were done with Jer- 
sey, set out from thence to go to Philadelphia. 
When on the road, Rebecca became engaged in 
silent meditation: Deborah observed it, and her 
mind became also retired inward. They ordered 
the carriage to be stopped, and after being 
awhile in silence, Rebecca said she felt her 
mind drawn towards Burlington ; and Deborah 
having a similar concern, they requested the 
driver to turn and take them to Burlington, not 
knowing what they might have to do there. 
But after attending a meeting, they found they 
must enter upon a family visit. When the visit 
was paid to our family, Rebecca began; and 
she had been favored to see so fully through 
me, and to know me, and so pointedly to set 
before me my real state and condition, that I 
was broken to pieces, and seemed to myself to 
be undone forever. But after she had done, 
Deborah began, and she soon brought bone to 
bone again, and so built me up, that I felt new 
resolves formed in my mind, and a confidence 
that strength would be given now to make a 
full stand, and power to take up my daily cross. 
I understood by one of the Friends who accom- 
panied them in the visit to my family, that they 
said after they got out, that if they got nothing 
more, this visit was enough to pay them for 
turning back to Burlington. Such was the 
goodness and mercy of Israel’s Shepherd to me, 
when I was in danger of faltering, to send his 
messengers and instruments to awaken, warn, 
strengthen and build up a poor backslider. 
After this I became more watchful and jealous 
over myself; and gave up fully to follow the in- 
ward manifestations of truth ; diligently attend- 
ing meetings for worship, associating with re- 
ligious people, and carefully avoiding the com- 
pany of such as | had reason to think would be 
hurtful to my best life. 

“T have omitted many things in this narrative; 
particularly much of my improper conduct. 
One remarkable instance of Divine regard I find 
is omitted in its proper place, which I think 
worthy to be noted. While living on my farm, 
I was one day at work by myself, when my 
mind became so illuminated, and my heart so 
filled with Divine love, that my natural strength 
almost left me. I had to sit down, and could 
say with the patriarch, surely the Lord is in 
this place. It was truly a marvellous visitation, 
although often disregarded ; yet still often ad- 
verted to and remembered by me. And now 
whilst I write this account, I can see the spot 









where it occurred, and have some remainin 
view of the light that then shone round about 
me. 

“And now by giving diligent attention to that 
measure of light and grace that was made mani- 
fest within me, I was strengthened in my rego. 
lutions to walk in that pathway which Infinite 
goodness was casting up for me, in order for 
full redemption from iniquity. And according 
to my faithfulness therein, sO was my peace, 
But the old inhabitants being not entirely cast 
out, they would be popping up here and there, 
and continue to annoy me; from which cause 
I found it needful frequently to rally to the 
standard, and not only keep on, but brighten 
up my armor, and contend for the faith.” 

William Ridgway’s remarks about “ the old 
inhabitants” are somewhat amusing, yet full of 
deep meaning. There are very few who endeayor 
to tread the Christian’s pathway, who do not, 
it even may be after many years, find some of 
the old passions and weaknesses “ popping up” 
every once ina while. This tendency to yield 
to temptations will always annoy the sincere 
followers of Christ, just as it annoyed him. But 
such have to do as he did—“ frequently rally to 
the standard,” and often after repentance and 
prayer “brighten up the armor;” and start in 
afresh, as he did, to “ contend for the faith,” 

We now conclude his interesting memoran- 
da: “I kept steady to religious meetings, in 
which practice I found my spiritual strength 
renewed ; and was after a while constrained to 
bear public testimony to the excellency of that 
power, which had often so marvellously and 
mercifully preserved me. And as I felt an en- 
gagement from time to time to express a few 
words in our meetings, my friends, thinking I 
was authorized so to do, I was thus introduced 
into the meeting for ministers and elders. 

“And now having written nearly all I hadin 
prospect, I may add, that I believe there is no 
station or situation whilst inhabiting these tab- 
ernacles of clay, that is safe or secure, any longer 
than while a vigilant watch is maintained. Our 
adversary is never weary; he is ever ready to 
take advantage of our halting or relaxing from 
the watch. But whilst we stand on the wateh, 
he hath no power to approach or wound us, our 
watch-tower being a sure place of defence.” 

We have many excellent accounts of the re 
ligious experiences and labors of ministers in our 
denomination, but comparatively few have so 
fully told of their early life, as has William 
Ridgway. His concern in writing was evidently 
not so much to tell of his labors in the cause of 
Christ, as to narrate his youthful experiences, 
and to show how Divine love forgave, and how 
Grace helped and delivered him from his early 
temptations and troubles. No doubt he did 
well to write as he did; yet it would be inter 
esting to know more of the story of his maturer 
years. 

We do know, however, that his middle life 
and old age were passed in spiritual and tem- 
poral prosperity and usefulness. He became s 
successful merchant; and after all his previous 
losses, was able to retire from business with 4 
comfortable fortune, as fortunes were reckoned 
in his day. He was a minister who possessed 
the love and regard of his brethren in the 
Chureh. He lived to a good old age, and then 
laid down his head in peace. 

His last illness continued for five weeks, and 
was a very suffering one. An account of it 
written by one of his daughters, reveals a choice 
and ripe, yet humble old Christian, going with 
holy confidence into tee presence of his God. 
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THE FRIEND. 






























One day his friend Samuel Atkinson called 
to see him ; and in the course of conversation 
he said, “I know my early life was a very un- 
wttled one, but the mercy of the Lord has been 
extended to me, and I know I am still in his 
hands, and I trust He will not forsake me.” 
Another time he spoke of his younger days, and 
aid, “he would have been landed in perdition, 
had it not been for the goodness of Providence 
to him;” adding, “the goodness of Providence 
towards me has been beyond description.” He 
had the full possession of all his faculties to the 
very end, and often was engaged in prayer and 
praise. _ . 

Speaking one day of his children, he said, “I 
have endeavored to be an example to them, and 
totrain them up in the fear of the Almighty ; 
and I now feel my reward.” In the midst of 
his great sufferings he once remarked, “I have 
suffered much beyond the power of language to 
express; but I think I have seen there is noth- 
ing 0 calculated to bring the soul home to its 
God, as severe suffering.” A few days later he 
sid to one of his visitors, “1 have passed through 
great suffering, and in the forepart of the time 
was almost ready to question why it must be so; 
but now I am well satisfied that I have not suf- 
fered one unnecessary pain.” So patient was 
he under his afflictions! 

Not long before the end, he prayed, “Oh, 
Heavenly Father! be pleased to continue thy 
loving kindness, and have compassion on this 
por tabernacle: thou hast been merciful, thou 
hast been gracious; if there are any sins yet to 
be repented of, be pleased to give me a place of 
repentance.” Often he would intercede in bro- 
ken accents, “Oh, Heavenly Father, be pleased 
tocut the thread.” His last weeks were weeks 
of prayer; and the final invocation uttered by 
him ended with the language, “not my will, but 
Thine be done.” In this devotional spirit his 
life concluded ; and near the end of the year 
1833, his purified soul entered into the joys of 
immortality. 

One of his children, commenting upon the 
conspicuous attitude of his mind during his last 
years, remarks, that connected therewith they 
often dwelt upon the words of the poet— 


time that the Chilian difficulty was concluded, 
an article contributed by a military man, which 
seemed somehow to be very much out of place. 

“The arts of peace,” said this teacher, “are 
better than the arts of war; but the arts of 
peace can only obtain their noblest fruition in 
a land where the arts of war are widely under- 
stood and comprehended. The one is the co- 
ordinate of the other. A Government with no 
high military traditions—no glorious legends— 
no lofty exemplars—no great national sentiment 
—no warm pulse of national honor—is like a 
huge body without the vitalizing presence of a 
brave and contented soul. The surest and best 
way to have peace, perpetually, is to be ready 
to fight for it at a moment’s notice. Hence we 
need an army large enough to serve as a nucleus 
around which the patriotic men of the nation 
can rally from all parts of this land of ours in 
case we are threatened with invasion or it be- 
comes necessary for us to seek foreign fields and 
contest for our rights in the enemy’s territory. 
The motto of every patriot should be, ‘My 
country, if right, but right or wrong, my coun- 
i 

The writer of the above quotation would ap- 
pear to be a disciple of Von Moltke, for the 
sentiments expressed are a pretty close reitera- 
tion of those which I have seen credited to 
Germany’s doughty warrior. Happily, the num- 
ber of people is on the increase who believe 
that it is no longer necessary to stab and shoot 
people in order to create inspiriting traditions for 
the annals of one’s country. The life histories 
of John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Pastor Oberlin, 
Titus Coan, or Dorothea Dix, are surely not less 
helpfully animating—are they not far more so? 
—than are those of a Sir Francis Drake, a Duke 
of Wellington, or a John Paul Jones. 

In connection with the last-named fighter, I 
may pertinently introduce a matter which re- 
lates to the subject we are now considering. 
Looking over a recent number of that widely cir- 
culated and ably compiled educational monthly, 
T he Chautauquan, I read a biographical sketch, 
but more particularly the naval career, of the 
enterprising commander I allude to. In his 
well-known engagement with the British ship 
“Serapis,” (an illustration of which is given), 
mention is made of the fact that of the 370 men 
under Jones’ command, on the “ Bon Homme 
Richard,” all but 70 were either killed or 
wounded in the awful fight. Presumably, this 
sea captain was contending for liberty and re- 
publican institutions, yet he rejoiced to be made 
by the French king a chevelier of the Order of 
military merit, and later, to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Russian service, under an autocrat, 
in fighting against the Turks. He went thence 
to Paris, where he died in 1792. 

The youths of America may be taught to 
study this career as one that appertains to “ our 
glorious legends,” but how much better and 
safer a model for emulation is the biography 
and self-sacrificing work unto death of Howard, 
the reformer in prison discipline and the visitor 
of the sick and dying in hospitals! Taken 
prisoner by a French privateer, such as Jones 
commanded, he suffered many hardships, and, 
later, when at Kherson, in the South of Russia, 
contracted an infection from a fevered patient 
for whom he had prescribed, and died there in 
1790. 

Which lesson, it is appropriate to ask, is the 
best to be learnt by our sons and daughters? 
To teach them to feel the “warm pulse of na- 
tional honor,” by following the “ glorious” career 
of one who loved the soldier's service so well 


“Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air— 
His watchword at the gates of death; 
He enters heaven with prayer.” 





For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Educating Into the War Spirit. 


A correspondent of Tur FRIEND, a few weeks 
ago, writing, I think, from Canada, expressed a 
good deal of concern regarding the spread of 
the military teaching and drill in schools, and 
hoped that the educational institutions of our 
religious Society would not become permeated 
by this spirit. This caution, I believe, is a well- 
grounded one. The Third Month number of 
the London Herald of: Peace expresses great 
regret that that generally useful organization, 
the “Religious Tract Society,” should continue, 
as it has done for years, to make the Army and 
Navy so specially attractive for the young. It 
cites the fact that in the Society’s publication, 
the “ Boys’ Own Annual,” of 1891, “there are 
about fifty papers dealing with military and 
naval topics, both in prose and verse, and illus- 
trated with exciting pictures of battles and 
fighting.” 

In that generally excellent family paper, the 
Mlustrated Christian Weekly, from whose columns 
it has often been a pleasure to quote with ap- 
proval, I regretted to see last winter, about the 
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that he fought not only for his country, but for 
the autocrat of a distant empire, against a non- 
Christian people who never did him any harm, 
or, to point them to the humble, pitying en- 
deavors of one who went about, and laid down 
his life at last, in behalf of the sick, the famish- 
ing, and the inmates of prisons? 
the kind of service that prevents wars among 
the nations, inclining the peoples to honor, bless 
and pray for each other, rather than to quarrel, 
curse and war together? 


Is not this 


Again, shall we look for “ lofty exemplars” 


in the six hundred at Balaklava, who rode to 
death in the “Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
victims of a war that has been repeatedly con- 
demned as both a blunder and a crime; or, 
shall we not rather be shown the Christian way 
of doing good to the enemy, in the mission of 
the benevolent bearers of money, clothing and 


food to the burnt and bombarded towns imme- 


diately after that war? Do not we and the 


people of England in this present year do better 
to send shiploads of wheat and corn to famine 


sufferers in Russia than to despatch thither our 


warships to help them drive the Turks into the 
Bosphorus? The Bible way, is it not, “to con- 
test for our rights in the enemy’s territory ?” 

Relative to The Chautauquan, I believe it is 
under denominational—perhaps chiefly Metho- 
dist—control, so that it would seem to be of the 
first importance that the teaching imparted to 
its student readers be consonant with that which 
is so clearly laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount, that it exhibit its unity with Wesley's 
pointed inquiry: “Shall Chrigtians assist the 
Prince of Hell, who was a murderer from the 
beginning, by telling the world of the benefit of 
war?” The outspoken testimony of a Metho- 
dist pastor, W. B. Osborne, of the Training- 
School in Brooklyn, written last month from 
London to the Christian Standard of Philadel- 
phia, is of a sort that The Chautauquan might 
beneficially apply, as a corrective of a great deal 
that finds its way into the periodical literature 
of the day that is at variance with Christ’s teach- 
ings upon this matter. Our witness writes : 

“ For, one, I am weary of this horrible science 
of war, and never more so than since I have 
been in London, where the great cathedrals and 
parks and public places are filled with statues 
and monuments of the great captains and heroes 
in the numberless wars that England has waged 
on every sea and land beneath the sun for more 
than a thousand years, some of them for the 
most infamous purposes, such as forcing the 
opium curse on China. Let us have done with 
this worship of the god of war.” 

But the world will not be done with the in- 
iquity, until the professing Church of Christ 
livingly testifies against it. There is a glimmer 
of hope in the consideration given to the sub- 
ject by the general Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church held last summer at Ash- 
ville, North Carolina, and in their sending out 
an overture to all the other religious bodies, 
asking them to unite in a petition to the gov- 
ernments of all natious, professing to be Chris- 
tian, that they substitute arbitration for war in 
the settlement of internationa] disputes. 

Jostan W. LEEps. 


2-2 —— 





Custom.— Most shrewd and discreet was the 
advice of the old lady, who, on her first settle- 
ment at Constantinople, advised her children to 
conform strictly to the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, adding, “ When people are in 
Turkey, they should live as turkeys live.”— The 
Tin Trumpet. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Hippopotamus.—This animal abounds in the 
upper waters of the Nile, and in many places 
as many asa hundred are found together. They 
are very dangerous to the boats which traverse 
the river by night, and in my explorations, when 
it was necessary to proceed by night, I used to 
keep them at a distance by the light of a lan- 
tern. 

It is one of the principal articles of food of 
the natives, but its flesh is spongy, hard and 
tasteless. A piece of the meat is placed to cook 
in a saucepan without any water; as soon as it 
is warm, so much fat is melted as to fill the 
saucepan, and the meat after boiling four or 
five hours, is reduced to the tenth part of its 
former bulk. A hippopotamus would furnish 
in fat 50 to 60 per cent. of its own weight. 

The female hippopotamus is fierce and terrible 
when she has her young ones, and then becomes 
very dangerous to the natives who hunt her, 
for she attacks the boats furiously and upsets 
them.— Gessi’s Soudan. 


Guinea Worm.—I intended to make an ex- 
cursion, when I began to feel acute pain in my 
left ankle. Supposing that I had sprained it, I 
paid no attention, but the pain increased and 
changed its position, feeling like needle-pricks 
in the sole of my foot, which was very much 
swollen, so that I was obliged to go to bed. 
The pain brought on strong fever, and I was at 
last convinced that I was attacked by the guinea- 
worm. I had always heard that one got it by 
walking in mud or water, but, in spite of every 
precaution, it was impossible to avoid marching 
in the water. After thirty-three days of suffer- 
ing and sleeplessness, a blister like that arising 


from a burn was formed; I made an opening, 
and there issued water mixed with blood, and a 
guinea-worm as thick as a violin-string. But 
unfortunately the worm retreated again, and 
the wound closed, so that it is probable it will 
seek another issue.— Gessi’s Soudan. 


A Woman’s Encounter with a Tiger.—Lucinda 
Q. Gore, of Lackharabad, India, is a school 
teacher. Not long ago she was standing at her 
blackboard, when, turning around, she saw in 
the doorway the glaring eyes of a tiger. With 
a woman’s instinct she seized a broom and drove 
it in the tiger’s face, brush foremost. - One of 
the straws entered the tiger’s eyes, and he drew 
back with a howl of pain to make a spring, 
when she slammed the door in his face. The 
door was heavy, but the supports were frail. 
While the tiger banged the door with his head, 
L. Gore lowered the largest of the little fellows 
out of the window to alarm the neighborhood. 
When the brave little fellow was safely off, she 
took her broom and went back to defend the 
door, which the tiger was still assaulting. At 
length—and it seemed ages—there were shots, 
cheers and a terrible cry. Then the door opened, 
the crowd rushed in.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


Migration of the Tsetse Fly— All white men 
who visit regions in Africa infested by the tsetse 
fly have much to say about it. There is now 
evidence that the tsetse is moving gradually to 
more northern regions, and the cause is supposed 
to be that South Africa is depleted of its large 
game, much of which is moving northward to 
get away from hunters, and the tsetse fly goes 
with it. 

The insect is only a little larger than the or- 
dinary house-fly, and it resembles the honey- 
bee. Its sting is hardly so annoying as that of 
the mosquito, but near the base of its proboscis 
is a little bag which contains its poison. It 


lives on the blood of animals and only a few 
species are fatally affected by its bite. Cattle, 
horses and dogs, however, can not live when 
bitten by the tsetse fly. Natives who herd 
cattle, and travellers who depend on horses or 
oxen must avoid the fly regions or lose their 
stock. For human beings its bite has no serious 
consequences. 

Swan, a missionary in Katanga, near the 
western headwaters of the Congo, says that re- 
cently the buffaloes of South Africa, which 
differ from those of the Congo, have been mov- 
ing northward into the Katanga country. It is 
to the buffalo that the English missionary at- 
tributes the prevalence of the tsetse in Katanga. 
When Lieut. LeMarinel went to Katanga, more 
than a year ago, he took a dozen head of cattle, 
intending to Jeave them at the station there and 
raise a large herd. The tsetse was too much 
for them, however, and in a short time only two 
of the cattle remained. 

Sometimes the poison kills the victim in a 
week or ten days. At other times the animal 
lingers along for several months. The symptoms 
are those of blood-poisoning. White men in Africa 
express the opinion that with the gradual dis- 
appearance of large game the tsetse will vanish. 
If it does not, it will be impossible to carry on 
many enterprises that would certainly thrive in 
some regions now infested by the fly.—N. Y. 
Sun. 


The Bumble Bee in New Zealand.—The in- 
troduction of the bumble bee into New Zealand 
a few years ago to secure the fertilization of the 
red clover, and the remarkable success of this 
venture, are matters of record. In a recent 
paper in the “ New Zealand Journal of Science,” 
noticed in the “ Entomologist’s Monthly Maga- 
zine,” George M. Thomson, F. L.S., presents an 
interesting article on the introduced Bombi in 
New Zealand, giving also a list of the plants 
and flowers which are visited by these bees. He 
makes the interesting statement that, with a few 
exceptions, he has never heard of these bees 
visiting the flowers of indigenous plants, but 
states that they have become so extraordinarily 
abundant that the question has even arisen in 
his mind as to whether they would not become 
as serious a pest to the apiarist as the rabbits 
have proved to the farmer and cultivator, on 
account of their absorbing so much of the nectar 
of the flowers. He also pointsout the remarkable 
fact in connection with the life of the bumble 
bee in New Zealand that in many parts of the 
colony it does not seem to hibernate at all, but 
is to be seen daily on flowers all the year round. 
—Insect Life. ; 


Teak. — The teak, which has passed into 
proverb as the best material for ship building, 
is superior to all other woods, from the fact that 
it contains an essential oil which prevents spikes 
and nails driven into it from rusting. This 
property is not possessed by any other wood in 
the world, and furnishes an explanation of the 
fact that ships built of teak are practically in- 
destructible. Some have been known to last 
for 150 years, and when broken up their beams 
were as sound as when first put together. 


I once heard John Simpson say, he did not 
believe that any people would ever raise up 
and testify against us and our principles as 
our first Friends did against others. But, he 
said, there might a people rise up and walk 
more consistent with our principles and_pro- 
fession, than we, in the present day, in too 
general a way, do.—John Hunt. 


Items, 

The Attitude of the European Churches, 
the Middle Ages and down to the com 
of the present century both cloister an 
were the chief manufactories of liquor priest and 
parson being their dispensers as wel as consumers, 
fo this day some of the most sought-for liquors 
come from French monasteries. Transition to a 
better state of things has been slow; even now 
only here and there, particularly in the Scandi. 
navian countries and Great Britain, are the churches 
awakening to their responsibilities in this matter 
for still the great bulk of the European churches— 
Catholics (Greek and Roman) and Protestants— 
either combat or ignore the abstinence cause, 

The condition in our country affords an astound. 
ing contrast. Here the churches are practically 
unanimous that the drink is one of the most pow. 
erful hinderances to the coming of Christ’s Fine. 
dom on earth, and they all more or less consistent] 
and definitely demand the removal of this huge 
stumbling-block. 

To understand the backward state of Europe we 
must know something of the relation between 
Church and State. In Europe, in contradistinetion 
to America, union and independence are the rule 
for the Church and State, separation the exception 
although there as here the State draws its principal 
revenue from the drink-traffic. The State Ghure 3 
being supported by the State are servants of the 
State. If the Church fought the drink-traffic how 
could it expect the protection of the State? Hence 
a terrible alliance—not the less deplorable if we 
regard it as involuntary, exists between the Church 
and the drink. To illustrate: It is, for instance, 
no uncommon sight in Sweden to find at diocesan 
—— members of the clergy intoxicated, 

aintly bishops are the stoutest drink champions, 
Recently Skane’s Evening News related the follow- 
ing incident: “During an official visit, Bishop 
Billing, not seeing any brandy on the side-table at 
dinner, asked, ‘Don’t you have any brandy in this 
house?’ The host, red in the face, aud with stam- 
mering voice, replied, ‘ No, Mr. Bishop; but if you 
desire it——’ ‘Of course, I want a little appetizer, 
said the bishop. In a little while the host returned 
with a brandy bottle and one glass. ‘ Well, pas- 
tor,’ said the bishop, looking seriously at his host, 
‘don’t you possess more than one brandy glass?’ 
‘I—I can get more, but I thought——’ ‘Well, 
well,’ interrupted the bishop, ‘get us a few more; 
it may be (casting an encouraging look at the sur- 
rounding clergymen) that there are others here 
who want a little drop.’ It is stated the brandy 
bottle was conscientiously emptied!” 

As regards Great Britain, the Church is in or- 
ganic alliance with the drink-traffic. Not only 
does it draw large revenues from hundreds of pub- 
lic-houses on Church property, but when the great 
Church House, now in course of erection in London, 
is finished it is to have a bar, and, as the license 
for this must be applied for in the name of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Primate of the 
Church of England (Dr. Benson) will, if assenting, 
virtually become a licensed victualler. While the 
Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Moorhouse) is engrossed 
with the subject of how to improve public-houses, 
the Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne) announces it 
his ambition to own and manage a public-house, 
and the Bishop of Salford (Dr. Vaughan) graces 
liquor-dealers’ dinners, praising their beer, and 
hoping that they will “brew beer” that may be 
drunk by every body; ahd a Rev. Mr. Clutterback, 
of Abingdon, sits on the board of a brewery com- 
pany. 

Connected with the Church Congress Fair at 
Rhyl were three beer-booths for the refreshment 
of the clergy. These can no doubt be considered 
as extreme examples, but it may not be wisely for- 
gotten that the extreme example is in itself a pot 
tent of peculiar significance; and in this case 8 
made so by the absence of general protest and the 
toleration of the Church. Assuredly there are 
many earnest workers against the drink-evil amoug 
the Church of England clergy; but if they had the 
courage of their convictions would they not de- 
nounce such a state of affairs? and if this prov 
vain would they not leave the Church? 
Church of England Temperance Society is but com 
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sistent with its double basis of abstinence and 
drink in fraternizing with brewers, and holding 
gpnual meetings in brewers’ grounds ; and liquor- 
sellers have actually been known to pass round the 
collection plate at church, gathering in the funds 
for this society— A. Gustafson in the Independent. 


John Owen of Detroit.—The Michigan Christian 
Advocate publishes the following incident related 
py F. A. Blades: “In the terrible crisis of 1857, 
when distress prevailed all through the city, I was 
Qwen’s pastor. He came to me and said, ‘I wish 
you would see if any members of our society are in 
need. Don’t let any man, woman, or child belong- 
ing to our church go hungry or cold, but relieve 
their necessities, and come to me for money.’ I 
expended over $1,200 for J. Owen in that winter. 
But the condition on which he gave the money was 
that I should never tell any recipient of his charity 
who the giver was, nor ever tell, during his life- 
time, of his having given the money.” 

John Owen’s partner in business, A. McVittie, 
furnished the following reminiscences of this wor- 
thy man: 

“Mr. Owen was very much absorbed in the wel- 
fareof his employees. In critical times when we 
had no contracts to build vessels he was troubled. 
‘Mac,’ he would say to me finally, ‘the men cannot 
afford to be idle; we must build.’ And we went to 
work building a new boat on our own account and 
always came out all right. * * * He was very much 
opposed to Sunday work. The steamer 2. N. Rice, 
which we had built for the Cleveland line, was to 
be launched on a Saturday afternoon, but she got 
stuck on the ways and we could not get her off. 
Her captain was anxious to have her launched the 
next day, Sunday, but Mr. Owen, who was alsu 
President ‘of the Cleveland Line, would not hear of 
it, The captain continued to urge him, when final- 
ly Mr. Owen settled the matter by saying, ‘Sir, I 
would rather retain my interest in her on land for- 
ever than own ten vessels like her that were put 
into the water on Sunday.’ ” 


Gambling.—A considerable proportion of failures 
in business and 90 per cent. of the defalcations and 
thefts and ruin of youth among people who are 
employed in places of trust are due directly to gam- 
bling. It is the one vice which seems to destroy 
immediately the moral sense and to obliterate that 
absolutely essential quality in employer and em- 
ployee, in the custodian and his cash, in the trustee 
and his estate, in the son and his mother's or sis- 
ter’s property, fidelity to the trust, the violation of 
which destroys the violator and ruins the people 
who confide in him. I have seen in my vast em- 
ployment so much misery from the head of the 
family neglecting its support and squandering his 
earnings in the lottery or the policy shop, and 
promising young men led astray in a small way 
and finally becoming fugitives or landing in the 
criminal dock, that I have come to believe that 
the community which licenses and tolerates public 
is cannot have prosperity in business, re- 
gion in its churches or morality among its peo- 
ple—Chauncey M. Depew. 


Newsboys.—Even the roughest New York street 
gamin has a tender spot, if circumstances shape 
themselves in such a manner as to appeal to his 
better nature. The boys of the street have their 
own battles to fight, and they are quick to sympa- 
thize with a helpless creature who is really in hard 
luck, This was illustrated the other day, when an 
Italian peddler, pushing his hand-cart along Print- 
ing House square, struck a stone and upset his 
vehicle, which was piled high with apples and 
pears. In a twinkling the golden spheres were 
rolling in all directions, and a score of newsboys 
were after them. The Italian stood, in hopeless 
despair, wrung his hands and burst into tears. The 
astonished newsboys at first laughed, and then, 
overcome by the poor fellow’s grief, drew near 
cautiously and emptied their well-filled pockets 
into the cart. Then they pitched in vigorously 
and helped the now encouraged Italian to gather 
up the fallen fruit. The apples and pears were 
son back in the cart with not one missing, and 
the Italian felt so thankful to the gamins that he 
immediately presented each one of them with a 
‘arge apple. The boys laughed merrily this time, 


and soon disappeared in the crowd. The Italian 
continued his journey with a beaming face and a 
much better opinion of New York newsboys than 
he had ever had before.—New York Times. 


Paid Pastors.—The last number of the British 
Friend contains several articles expressive of the 
uneasiness felt in England with the course pursued 
by the Friends’ Home Mission Committee,” especi- 
ally in the appointment of paid pastors to carry on 
religious work. The belief is expressed that the 
ultimate outcome of the present system will be the 
— establishment of a paid Ministry among 

riends, with all the evil consequences that follow 
from it. And the statement is made that the con- 
troversy on this subject is rapidly dividing the So- 
ciety into two camps. 

For “ THE FRIEND.” 

This is theseason of the year when many leave 
their homes for a time, and a desire has been 
felt that our members (especially our younger 
Friends) should supply themselves with Tracts 
from Friend’s Book Store, and distribute them, 
as way opens for it. There are many ways of 
doing good, and even a single tract, may, through 
the Divine blessing, be instrumental in turning 
the mind to higher and better things than this 
world can give. An instance of this kind may 
be mentioned as an encourgement to faithful- 
ness. Calling to see a woman, on her sick, and, 
as it proved to be, her dying bed, a tract was 
given her, “‘ What Shall We do to be Saved,” 
next time, on visiting her, she said, “Oh! that 
tract, you gave me, I never read anything like 
it before,” and asked to have a chapter from 
the Bible read, and her attention turned to the 
“One thing needful,” and gave advice to those 
around her; and we may believe, through In- 
finite love and mercy, was prepared for the 
solemn change. 

May it be our endeavor, whether at home or 
abroad, to adorn our profession, by our example, 
keeping watch over our words and actions, and 
thereby draw others into the straight and narrow 
way. Our blessed Saviour said, “ Other sheep 
I have, which are not of this fold; them also, 
I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and 
there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 

Fifth Month 27th, 1892. 


Laying Up. 


For those with narrow incomes, laying up is 


about synonymous with going without. One 
can’t have his cake and eat it,too. If one who 
has $100 a week spends $100 a week, what is 
there left to put in bank? The great fortunes 
in this country have been begun on small sav- 
ings. The fortune-makers went without a great 
many things that their fellows indulged in. 

Not very long ago a young man married and 
set up his own home. He had a good income 
from his profession, and could live in modest 
elegance; but the temptation to spend kept 
growing week by week, and he found that at 
the end of the year there would be nothing laid 
aside for a rainy day. So he and his wife had 
a consultation, and decided that so much should 
be put in bank every month, and they would 
live on the remainder. Of course, this meant 
inexpensive excursions on holidays, non-indul- 
gence in high-priced amusements, plain clothes, 
a plain table, and cheap luxuries. It meant, 
also, that they should find their friends, so far 
as possible, not among those for whom during 
one, two, or three life-times somebody had been 
Jaying up. It meant that they should find their 
greatest happiness in each other, in their home, 
and in such recreations as could be had without 
any large pecuniary outlay. 

Of course, it required courage to decide upon 


such a scheme of living, and it required persist- 
ence to the point of obstinacy to carry out the 
scheme; but they were sure the position they 
had taken was sound and sensible, and one never 
to be reviewed or regretted, and they held to it 
steadily. 

Wise investments of their savings enabled 
them after a few years to live in a house of their 
own ; but the scale of living was not increased. 
The simple habits they had formed were suffi- 
cient for their happiness, and had preserved 
them in health and vigor; and they looked 
forward to declining years without apprehen- 
sions of having to work beyond their strength 
or of going without necessary comforts. 


“He Leavers Me Bestpe THE StiLi 
Warters.”—I take the reference as not to the 
waters themselves, but to the flocks resting 
quiet and undisturbed for a while round the 
well, after their midday draught. Not only 
does the shepherd thus lead his flock, but he 
carries the young lambs which are too tender 
to keep up with the rest. I have often seen 
a shepherd carrying a lamb under each arm, 
and two or three more in the hood of his cloak, 
as he led the flock. If the abundant imagery 
of Scripture, taken from pastoral life, contains 
so many allusions foreign to what we see in the 
tending of flocks in our own country, how much 
more difficult must these allusions be to those 
who know nothing of flocks, and never saw a 
sheep? I felt this last year, when, in Ceylon, 
I was addressing, through an interpreter, a large 
congregation of native Christians, and unfortun- 
ately chose the subject of the good shepherd. 
My interpreter told me afterwards that not one 
of my hearers had ever seen a sheep, or knew 
what it was. “How, then did you explain 
what I said?” I asked. “Oh,” he replied, “I 
turned it into a buffalo that had lost its calf, 
and went into the jungle to find it.” 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH 11, 1892. 


We have received a communication from a 
Friend residing in Indianapolis, Indiana, who 
thinks the Society of Friends in the present day 
is suffering loss from two causes—one is the want 
of that aggressive zeal which marked the early 
members of our Society; and the other the 
adoption of revivalist practices, in which all 
resemblance to our former manner of worship 
is lost. 

We can unite with our friend in both of these 
statements, yet some explanation is needed to 
prevent misunderstanding. The “aggressive 
zeal” of early Friends was the effect of devotion 
to the cause of Christ, which resulted from a 
deep sense of the importance of their own sal- 
vation, and of the necessity of a thorough sub- 
mission to the leadings of the Spirit of Christ. 
Hence they were ready to go wherever they 
were sent by their Divine Master; and to per- 
form his biddings, even if prisons or blows 
should be the reward of their faithfulness. Bless- 
ings were abundantly bestowed upon their labors. 

In proportion as righteous zeal decays, and 
the members of the Church come to seek their 
own ease, comfort and worldly advantages, the 
Head of the Church withdraws from it his living 
power and presence, on which depends all ability 
to baptize others into the Spirit of the Redeemer ; 
and a slothful and lifeless condition follows, in 
which little spiritual progress is possible. 

But the caution is needed here, lest those who 
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see the Church to be in a torpid state should 
think that a reformation can be effected by en- 
tering into active labors, without being sensible 
of a Divine call so to labor. This course has 
led to that departure from our former manner 
of worship which our correspondent deplores. 
William Penn says of the Gospel laborers in his 
days: “These experimental preachers of glad 
tidings of God’s truth and kingdom could not 
run when they list, or preach or pray when they 
pleased, but as Christ their Redeemer prepared 
and moved them by his own blessed Spirit, for 
which they waited in their services and meet- 
ings.” 

William Penn further says, “ Without this 
secret Divine power, there is no quickening and 
regenerating of dead souls”—so that the first 
step in a true reformation must be personal sub- 
mission to its work on the heart, producing re- 
pentance for sin and amendment of life, and 
thus preparing him who experiences it to be 
used in such service as the Lord may call him 
into. We have no doubt that in the Divine or- 
dering, one may be called to live a godly life 
in much seclusion, and be as acceptable a ser- 
vant in the sight of our common Father, as he 
whose duty it is to proclaim to thousands the 
tidings of salvation. Yet we would not ignore 
or undervalue the importance of a living min- 
istry in the Church. Paul exhorted the Corin- 
thians: “ Brethren, covet to prophesy.” And in 
the same Epistle he speaks of teaching as among 
the Divine gifts bestowed on the Church. 

The earnest exhortations of William Penn to 
those professors who had but little concern on 
their spirits for the glory of the Lord in the 
prosperity of his truth in the earth, is applicable 
to many in this day :—‘ Behold how white the 
fields are unto harvest, and how few able and 
faithful laborers there are to work therein! 
Does nothing lie at your door? Search and see, 
and lose no time, I beseech you, for the Lord is 
at hand. Ponder your ways, and see if God 
has nothing more for you to do; and if you 
find yourself short in your account with Him, 
then wait for his preparation, and be ready to 
receive the word of command.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The public debt statement shows 
a decrease of $889,149 during last Month. 

On the 6th inst., in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, a bill was passed under suspension of the rules 
admitting New Mexico as a State, the yeas being 167, 
the nays 3. The rules were similarly suspended and 
a bill was passed admitting Arizona as a State—yeas, 
174; nays, 12. 

On the 4th inst. James G. Blaine sent his resigna- 
tion as Secretary of State to President Harrison, re- 
questing that it be accepted immediately. The Presi- 
dent replied within an hour, accepting the resignation. 
Both the President and J. G. Blaine declined to say 
anything in explanation of the resignation correspond- 
ence. 

The one hundredth annjversary of the admission of 
Kentucky into the Union was celebrated at Lexington 
on the 31st of last month. 

The Mayor of Omaha, Nebraska, has signed an 
ordinance fixing a license fee on gambling houses, 
and providing that all gambling shall be run openly 
and not behind closed doors. The ordinance is a direct 
violation of the State statute which became a law four 
years ago, and which closed all the gambling houses 
in Omaha. But if liquor saloons are to be licensed, 
why not gambling houses, lotteries and all other places 
of vice and immorality ? 

At a mass meeting of colored people, at Columbia, 
South Carolina, on the 31st of last month, resolutions 
were adopted setting forth the evil of lynchings, and 
calling on the colored men “ to desist from crimes that 
provoke them and the whites, to frown mobs down, and 
let the law take its course.” * 

The oil regions in this State were visited on the 
5th inst. by a disaster of fire and flood. The section 


where the loss of life was greatest was largely occupied 
by foreigners. No one knows their names, and it may 
be impossible to ever learn just how many are mis- 
sing. In Titusville it is estimated that fully one hun- 
dred persons have been either drowned or burned to 
death. 



























Titusville the loss is estimated at $1,500,000; Oil City, 
$1,500,000 ; Corry, $60,000; Meadville, $150,000, and 
surrounding country probably a million more. The 
constant rains converted all the small streams into 
raging torrents, so that when a cloud-burst came the 
streams were soon beyond their boundaries. Fire 
followed the floods, the burning oil from the tanks 
causing as much disaster and ruin as the water. 


which is 42 less than last week and 49 less than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the whole number, 
191 were males and 171 females; 44 died of consump- 
tion; 27 of diseases of the heart; 23 of old age; 21 of 
diphtheria; 19 of measles; 17 of pneumonia; 16 of 
convulsions; 13 of apoplexy; 13 of inflammation of 
the brain; 12 of casualties; 11 of cholera infantum; 
10 of cancer; 10 of inanition; 10 of scarlet fever and 
8 of Bright’s disease. 


117 ; coupon, 117 a 118. 
pound for middling uplands. 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $14.00 a $14.50. 


$3.00 a $3.50; No.2 winter family, $3.65 a $3.90; 
Pennsylvania, roller, straight, $4.15 a $4.40 ; Western 
winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.40; do. do., straight, $4.40 a 
$4.65; winter patent, $4.65 a $4.90; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.75 a $4.10; do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, 
$4.60 a $4.90; do. favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly, at $4.00 per barrel for choice Pennsy]- 
vania. 





The property loss will reach into the millions. At 


The number of deaths in this city last week was 362; 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., 116 a 
CoTron was quiet, but firm, on a basis of 7{c. per 


Frep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $15.00 a $15.75; 





FLour.—Winter super, $2.65 a $3.00; do., extras, 


Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 92 a 92} cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 57} a 58} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 414 a 42 cts. 
Breer CattLe.—Extra, 4j a 5 cts.; good, 44 a 4} 





cts.; medium, 4} a 4% cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 
3} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 23 a 33 cts. 


SHEEP AND LamsBs.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} 


a 5} cts.; medium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 43 cts.; 
culls, 3 a 3} cts. Fall lambs, 4 a7 cts.; spring lambs, 
5 a 9} ets. 


Ho«s.—Chicago, 74 a 7} cts.; other Western, 6] a 
7% cts. 

ForeriGn.—It is generally acknowledged that Par- 
liament will be dissolved some time this month, and 
both parties are already electioneering for a majority 
in the next Parliament. Estimates differ widely as 
to the result. The following, from the New York 
Times, gives a general view of the situation: 

“Of English boroughs as they stand the Tories and 
Unionists now hold 161 and the Liberals 70. Of the 
county divisions in England the Tories and Unionists 
hold 159 and the Liberals 75; that is to say, the anti- 
Irish coalition now has a majority of 175 over the 
uiberals in England’s 465 seats. This majority the 
Gladstonian leaders believe firmly they can pull down 
to 15, or at most 25. 

“Tf they do that, it will mark one of the most tre- 
mendous reversals of political representation England 
has known since the Reform bill. It is even possible, 
particularly if London verifies the present omens, that 
the Liberals may have an absolute majority of the 
English seats. But this can only be done if the cam- 
paign starts off well and the country catches the notion 
of the flowing tide with Gladstone. 

“The Liberals will lose nothing in Wales. They 
will probably gain seven or eight seats in Scotland. 
In other words, these three countries will be morally 
certain to return a net majority of members pledged 
to give Ireland Home Rule. Only one thing can hap- 
pen to prevent this; that is if the Irish themselves 
seem to say their race has lost interest in having Home 
Rule.” 

A most terrific tornado passed over Blakeney, in 
Gloucestershire, on the 3lst ult. The wind was ac- 
companied by heavy thunder and lightning and a 
remarkable down-pour of rain. The streets were flood- 
ed in an instant, and rushing torrents of water swept 
throngh them, carrying off everything that would 
float. So deep was the water that many of the lower 
floors of the houses were flooded, and chairs, tables, 
etc, went adrift. The roofs of other houses were 


blown off, and the torrents of rain destroyed almost 


everything in them. Hundreds of trees were blown 


down, and it is feared that the farmers will suffer 
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was preceded by a violent magnetic disturbance, The 
sea rose nine feet, the highest level since th 
of 1818. Scarcely a house in the colony escaped 
damage. 


heavy loss through the damage to their crops. All 
movable property in the town was destroyed. _ 


A dispatch from Marseilles dated the ist inst., says, 


auritius con. 


The hurricane 


e cyclone 


The last week has been one of the hottest ever 


known in Berlin. The mercury rose to 93 degrees in 
the shade at times, and was rarely below 80. A] 
number of persons were sunstruck. Violent thunder 
storms, followed by disastrous floods, occurred in yari- 
ous parts of the country. 


A dispatch dated the 3d inst., from Pragne, says: 


Owing to the great excitement that prevailed when it 
was known that the fire that broke out the night of 
the 31st ult. in the Birkenberg silver mine, near Przi- 
bram, had caused the death of a number of the miners 
many contradictory statements wefe made as to the 
number of those who had perished. One of the first 
reports had it that forty had been killed. Now, how. 
ever, that the excitement has died out to a great ex. 
tent, it is estimated that fully 400 of the employés lost 
their lives in the disaster. 


The Russian Government Grain Committee has de- 


cided to permit, the general exportation of oats, barley 
and wheat. 


A dispatch to the T'imes from Calcutta, on the 3d 


inst., says that thus far there have been over 3,000 
deaths from cholera at Serinagar. The whole popula- 
tion of the city has been only 51,000. All the Kuro- 
peans in the place became alarmed some time ago at 
the fearful ravages of the disease and left the city, 


NOTICES. 
Wantep—A young lady (teacher) desires a position 


either at the mountains or seashore during the summer, 
Would be willing to travel. 


Address “M.” 
Office of THE Frienp. 


WANTED —An experienced housekeeper to take 
p p 


charge in a small family, and have care of an invalid. 


A middle-aged Friend preferred. Comfortable home. 
Apply 
Box 342, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


WANTED, a qualified teacher to take charge of a 
Monthly Meeting School. Address, 
Lucy S. SarrerTHWAITE, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa, 
ELLEN M. Moon, 
* Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Wantep—A teacher, man or woman, as Principal 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting School. The locality 
is thought a promising one for an energetic teacher. 

Application may be made to 
Samvuer A. Bacoy. 
SARAH NICHOLSON. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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Diep, at her home near Nassau, Iowa, Fifth Month 
15, 1892, Saran BLackBuRN, wife of Thomas Black- 
burn, in the forty-sixth year of her age. A beloved 
member of Coal Creek Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ings of Friends, lowa. This dear friend bore a long 
and severe illness with great patience and resignation, 
not one murmur being allowed to escape her lips. Oa 
being told that her physician thought her time inthis 
world would be short, she laid very quiet for a while, 
and then spoke very impressively to her husband and 
daughter, saying, “I believe I will be enabled to do 
more for you by my death than I could by my life” 
At another time, her husband sitting by her bed, she 
said, “I have committed myself over into his keep- 
ing. He is able to do just what He sees best with 
me.” Her relatives and friends have a well-grounded 
hope that she has entered one of those mansions pre 
pared for those that strive to follow the Master in the 
way of his leading. 

MARRIED, in Friends’ Meeting House, at Hopewell, 
Linn County, Iowa, on Third-day, Fifth Month 24th, 
1892, SAMUEL, son of William and Mary T. Hau, 
former deceased, of Harrisville, Harrison {County, 
Ohio, to ANNA, daughter of Richard and Sarah Mott, 
of the former place. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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